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My dearest Maggie, 


I know I did not write to you in the last year as often, assuming 
that you have been hearing about me from uncle James.’ This 
time, this letter will be quite long. In the following, I will explain 
to you something seemingly monstrous, however, in its true 
sense, an amazing Thing; a work of art as a divine creature that 
I tried to create for the peoples of this land. Although things 
did not go the way I intended them to, it is still a horrendously 
beautiful, terrifically angelic Thing, my dear sister. I abhorred 


1 “James Owen Hall was member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
London from the 1930s. He worked in Lagos, Nigeria as Chief Electrical 
Engineer, in the Public Works Department from 1930 to 1947. In the late 1940s 
he moved to Cyprus where he remained active until 1965 initially as Chief 
Engineer and Manager and then as Advisor in the electricity supply industry 
of the island. We know very little about Hall since biographical information is 
scarce.” (Karas, S., & Arapostathis, 8. (2016). “Electrical Colonialism.: Techno- 
Politics and British Engineering Expertise in the Making of the Electricity 
Supply Industry in Cyprus.” In Electric Worlds / Mondes Electriques, (A. Beltran, L. 
Laborie, P. Lanthier, &S, Le Gallic, Eds.), NED-New edition, 201-20. Creations, 
Circulations, Tensions, Transitions (i9th—zist C.). Peter Lang AG. https://www. 
jstor.org/stable/j.ctvohjéhk.12. 
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the society here. Whoever saw this Thing, made with such a 
frame, was terrified. Nobody understood the grace of it, but one 
day, they will. The future holds this possibility. 


So now, I am flying away from thence, especially from the uncle, 
and 1 will try my best to come to you, to London. I do not know 
how long it will take me to. In this world, you are the only person 
who could understand what I have done — why I did this Thing. 
Iam not sure whether the government would find out that I was 
the one who made it, but for sure, uncle James will. The moment 
he sees it, he will. I can not risk being locked up. Now, I would 
like to start from the beginning of these affairs to have your deep 
sympathy, which may lead me to have a chance to see your face 
and hold your hands once again, most tenderly. 


In 1946, on a fine early summer day, towards noon, our boat 
approached Famagusta Harbour. Uncle James came into my 
cabin to wake me up and collect me. I was late. As I always do, 
the previous night, I drank a bit too much. I packed my stuff 
quickly and hurried to the deck beside him. “Good day, uncle 
James!” said I, for him to respond only by tilting his head to the 
side while throwing an unpleasant look in my direction. Thanks 
to his fear of aeroplanes, we are again on another boat, one that 
has departed from Nigeria and its journey was finally ending. 
While I was looking at the island’s approaching silhouette 
without a trace of a human, as if it was an abandoned building 
—a fortress or a church — where the next two years of my life 
were awaiting me, the latches of my suitcase flicked open. There 
it was, uncle saw everything that came out of it. 
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Most unfortunately, he saw one of my books titled Men, the 
Unknown by Alexis Carrel, a book about the science of anatomy 
next to others about the nature of electricity. He bent over, 
pushed everything aside, and found two more books respectively 
on replantation of limbs, vascular anastomosis, and The Modern 
Prometheus.? He looked at my face and read a sentence from a 
random page, first from Sir Carrel: “Humanity’s attention must 
turn from the machines of the world of inanimate matter to the 
body and the soul of man, to the organic and mental processes 
which have created the machines and the universe of Newton 
and Einstein...” and threw it overt the deck into the sea. I was 
almost screaming, but I swallowed back into my guts, where 
all the sorrow he caused upon me has been reserved, where it 
created an ocean since I was a toddler. Then he started to read 
another from Madam Shelley’s, which engendered a sudden 
grin on his face: “He replied, ‘Electricity’; describing at the 
same time the various effects of that power. He constructed a 
small electrical machine, and exhibited a few experiments; he 
made also a kite, with a wire and string, which drew down that 
fluid from the clouds...” and sent it to the Mediterranean waters. 
Thank God he did not find out about my surgical equipment 
in the lining of my suitcase. After fruitless attempts to keep it 
calm, and keep it together, cried I: “There is now appropriate 
technology for these studies to continue. There are antibiotics 


2 Carrel, A. (1946). Man: The Unknown. London H. Hamilton. 
3 Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Guston, D. H., Finn, E., & Jason Scott 


Robert. (2017). Frankenstein, or, The Modern Prometheus: Annotated for Scientists, 
Engineers, and Creators of All Kinds. The MIT Press. 
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— The Hon. The Colonial secretary, 
. Colonial Secretary's Office, 


_ Cyprua. / 
Sir, 
ft ae . Referring to your communication No. 
aoe 875/49 of the 30th July, I comment as follows 
a in regard to the query raised in the Accountant- 
fie. General's letter No. 1,267/47 of the 25th July. 


> In my letter E.S5,41 addressed to you on 
foe the 28th June, 1949, an offer of $3,138 was made 
HOL for two 55K¥ MacLaren generating sets subject to 
———— these sets being reconditioned by the Public 
Works Department, The cost of reconditioning 
was estimated by Mr. Bradshaw, Hlectrical and 
Mechanical Engineer, at approximately S400 and 
this amount is included in the above figure of 
£3,138. 


The answer to the Accountant-General's 
query is therefore that the spares should be 
ordered on Government's account, 


The delay in replying to your communica- 
tion has been occasioned through my absence from 
the Colony. 


a Yours faithfpliy, 


a a “Td tet, 
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for twenty years, blood-thinning anticoagulants for at least 
three years, and new state of art operating microscopes. There 
is a bright future in this field uncle. Why can’t you let me go 
to Lyon and study what I want?” He replied: “You are going to 
be an electrical engineer! You will stay with me for two more 
years, learn a bit more, and will you start your education thus, in 
England. Affirmative young man? Do not you make me repeat, 
and do not you waste nobody’s time with dead disciplines and 
ghost stories! No further discussion!” 


This was the moment something uneasy started burning within 
me, in my mind. Over all the terror he unleashed on us, especially 
on me, since our parents’ death, my dear sister, this moment 
was the last straw: The sea of woe was about to overflow. Thence- 
forth, there has been something at work in me, something I have 
never truly understood, and after approximately a year of effort 
putting it under control, I have decided to let it go, let it be, as it 
wanted things to be. Two months ago, I started to do things even 
I, in the beginning, could not explain them to myself. 


In the first year, I tried my best to follow up uncle’s schedule 
with the Colonial Development Campaign‘ for Cyprus: the 
project with the island-wide electricity distribution scheme on 
grid lines. We were visiting towns and cities for him to finalise 
his foresaw plans. Most times he and the people around him, 
other engineers, did not even talk about technical stuff. It was 


4 Karas, S. (2021). Constructive Imperialism, Experts and Crisis in Colonial 
Cyprus (pp. 187-193). Cambridge Scholars Publishing. 
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all about the rural areas’ electrification and how much “these 
peasants who have strong weaknesses towards material means” 
will make use of prevention against the political efforts of 
the Church, bragging about himself and his achievements in 
Nigeria. Almost every week, at least two times in his mansion, 
he was inviting people for dinners or drinks. All he was talking 
about was the importance of this land, “the fortress” as they 
call it. And the uncle was often questioning my opinion with a 
sly, humiliating smile on his face. He never missed a chance to 
patronise me as I was obliged and expected to attend all of his 
events. The ties of my life were in his hands. The only good thing 
about being in Nicosia was that, though it was right next to his 
door, I got to have my own mansion for the first time. 


Every evening, to ease my soul from my daily duties of being 
a puppet to uncle, I began to take long walks through the city 
before I ended up drinking in a bar. Since the deck, I was in a 
growing pain, anger, and rage. Managing these feelings became 
impossible if I did not see the end of a bottle. Before I retired to 
my mansion, visiting several cemeteries in the environs of the 
walled city also became part of my routine. There was nothing 
more tranquil than the cemeteries. I was the only unquiet 
and disturbing thing that wandered in a scene so unearthly. 


5 Karas, S., & Arapostathis, S. (2016). “Electrical Colonialism.: Techno- 
Politics and British Engineering Expertise in the Making of the Electricity 
Supply Industry in Cyprus.” In Electric Worlds / Mondes Electriques, (A. Beltran, L. 
Laborie, P. Lanthier, &S. Le Gallic, Eds.), NED-New edition, 201-20. Creations, 
Circulations, Tensions, Transitions (19th—2ist C.). Peter Lang AG. https://www. 
jstor.org/stable/j.ctvghjéhk.12. 
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Engraved names in Arabic, Armenian, Turkish, and Greek that 
I could not even read. The uncanny familiarity of the Other's 
resting death, the final stationery by which the language you 
have been speaking during your life starts to have no meaning 
and becomes untranslatable. After the sixth month or so, added 
my practice on animals to this routine. I could not help it. [had 
to keep my hands trained if 1 were to be an excellent surgeon 
of re-implantation, transplantation, maybe even reanimation 
in the future. Also now, it was giving me an extra pleasure, just 
because it was something uncle forbid me to do. 


In the walled city, I tried to get to know people, at least the 
ones who can or do speak English. I always ended up being met 
with another English man with whom the conversation was 
inevitably turning identical to the ones I had with my uncle. It 
was so irksome in the beginning, because I knew not why each of 
these encounters with another Englishman was boring me 
onwards. However, one night, I acquainted a gentleman with 
a Muslim name: Nejmi Sagip Bodamyalizade* was his name, 
meaning the highest star of the heavens from Bodamya, a village 
somewhere on the island. It was his chosen name, but everyone 
in the city called him “Felezof,” meaning philosopher. 


He was a lot older, a bit shorter than me, had atypical features 
of a round face for a Muslim, and most interestingly, if not as 


6 Most of the information about Nejmi Sagip Bodamyalizade obtained 
from the following source: Ertug, M. (2011). Biyiik Diigiiniir “Felezof” Nejmi 
Sagip Bodamyalizade. Nicosia, Self-published. 
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much as me, effeminate as I am. We recognised each other 
immediately at a distance for those gesticulations we had in 
common. He had a bulky body, always very slow, and, if not 
talking, wore a thoughtfully absent face which made me think: 
“He must have been a very handsome man in his youth.” As far 
as I understood, he had never married. He felt very lonely. He 
sometimes wore a British cylinder top hat, rarely dressed like a 
religiously Muslim, and spoke his native language full of caprice. 
Most of the time I overheard an English word also used in Turkish 
that people uttered after a conversation with him: “Eccentric!” 
For most, he was living in another world. He kept telling me that 
I looked like someone from a Greek tragedy, and after the end of 
each long night that we spent together, he always told: “You cost 
me twenty pages of writing today, again. But it was worth it!” 


He studied at Oxford but was expelled before he completed it 
because of his engagement with the coal miners’ movement — 
mostly writing poetry in support of them — and was deported 
back to Cyprus after he was tortured and put into an insane 
asylum. He explained once that his attachment to the coal as 
a material was the thing that made him sympathise with the 
Marxists - Leninists as once he tried to kill himself by burning a 
bunch of coal in a sealed room. 


In Nicosia, he founded a school: The Shakespeare School. He 
teaches to all, especially girls. If educated well, he thinks, 
women are the bright future of humanity. This could relate to 
his hatred for his mother and sister. He taught predominantly 
to Turkish but also to Greek and Armenian girls. Although he 
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is a true British admirer, he thinks there should not be another 
flag waving above Cyprus but its own. He is politically versatile, 
depending on whom he speaks to. I think it is his survival 
strategy. Although he appears to be a loyal subject to the King 
or a true lover of the young modern Turkey, he is a “Cypriot,” a 
word I had never heard of without it having an adjective. Once, 
he explained to me in length, why the Western notion of the 
“nation-state” is not suitable for this island’s ethnic diversity. 
“Greek- and Turkish-Cypriots are not the only peoples to be 
considered native to this country,” was saying he, “but also 
Maronites, Armenians, and even migrated workers who came 
since the British rule.” He is even embracing what he called the 
“Oleler.” I suppose they are the Gipsies of this land. In England, 
nobody even wants to get closer to them. He also mentioned 
people of African descent who are cultural-wise, mostly part 
of and mixed with Turkish-speaking groups, and the Latins, 
or as he addresses them as the “Linobambakis.” The words 
sound robust in Cyprus. Day by day, I was acquainted with and 
inferred other dimensions of imperial intentions because of his 
unstable and changing political arguments based on his gentle 
and affectionate disposition, challenging my mind effectively. 1 
have never met someone like him, so open in his heart and in 
his soul to all kinds of people. His benevolence was to touch all 
and not only humans but also animals and plants. He is a lover 
of nature. 


On one of those nights, when I explained to him about my books 
that uncle James had thrown to the sea, he told me that he had 


one copy of The Modern Prometheus himself, a 1939 edition, and 
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offered to give it as a present to me. I was happy. We immediately 
went to his chamber, which was located right above his school. 
The moment I stepped in, muttered he hastily: “Please do not 
be afraid!” While I was wondering, what of would I be afraid, I 
recognised a pair of curious eyes on a hairy face staring at me. 
I hit my back against the wall behind me, looked at Felezof, and 
cried: “That is a monkey, a chimp! Where did you find it?” But all 
that he doing was looking at the floor and moving his hands like 
an orchestra chef. I only realised after, that some piece of rope 
was moving towards the depths of the room. “What was that?” I 
asked him while having another eye contact and stretching out 
my hand towards the chimp, which made him touch my index 
finger gently. Felezof answered: “That was Ilan, a snake local 
to Malta, and this is Kerkop. Kerkop, this is Stanley.” I tried to 
follow the snake. I passed through a corridor full of plants that 
I had never seen before. I ended up on a balcony with a sticky 
floor covered with grapes. “Why do not you make use of these 
grapes?” He appeared on the balcony having a brown leather- 
covered book in his hand with the remaining golden letters to be 
read “Shelley.” “Grapes are for the birds!” said he. 


Sometime in the following weeks, I asked him whether I could 
address him also as “Felezof,” as the locals do. He answered: 
“Only if I can address you as ‘Frenk Bey’ in return!?” In Cyprus, it 
is what people call the Christians out of the Ottoman territories 
beyond the Balkans. I suppose it also has a negative connotation. 
I kind of liked it, wherefore it reminded me of The Modern 
Prometheus’ protagonist Victor, and I did not get offended by the 
fact that I knew he liked me. He liked me a lot. 
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My nights were befriended by this brilliant person at Hermes 
Street, which I have never gotten to pronounce correctly. “Frenk 
Bey! It is ERMOU Street!” as Felezof always said. He was 
not drinking as much as I do, but away from the segregated 
“mahallas,” —the city parts — around this street, he was enjoying 
the unity of peoples. Maronites, Armenians, Turks, and Greeks 
were joyfully running their businesses here in the centre of the 
walled city. He proudly kept mentioning “Here is the future.” 
Poor Felezof! I was hearing the otherwise at the dinners I had to 
attend. Although, I knew he was defending the Muslim Cypriots 
as much as he could against the Church's plans, not only did he 
try hard to stop Greek nationalism but also the Turkish one. He 


had no friends. ” 


Our favourite bar was Antonakis, with small metal tables and 
a narrow bar where one can eat snacks from small plates. Our 
one-star Cognac was always accompanied by olives and cheese. 
In Hermes Street, no further than Pantopolio— meaning a place 
to buy everything, the towns’ market — if we were not drinking, 
we were playing cards or reading and writing poetry. Little 
boys were continuously serving us either Klitos soda or cups 
of coffee on a strange metal tray hanging on three metal wires. 
Felezof had a taste for sweets. He either ate something made 
with semolina, yogurt, and syrup they called “shambali,” starch 
pudding, or drank lemonade with his coffee at all times. Sugar 


7 Most of the information about the life at Ermou Street is obtained 
from the following source: Bakshi, A. (2016). “Trade and Exchange in Nicosia’s 
Shared Realm: Ermou Street in the 1940s and 1950s.” In Post-Ottoman Coexistence: 
Sharing Space in the Shadow of Conflict, Space and Place, 107-126. Berghahn Books. 
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made him gayer and more playful at nights like a glowworm, 
more than alcohol.é 


Rarely, went I to that town’s market in the mornings if I had 
time. You must see the stand-owners, my sister, and how they 
promote their goods by rhyming sentences that I only get the 
phonetic harmony of what they say. Of all of the smells one 
would recognise by walking through the market, I especially 
liked the one from the section of the butchers. The smell of the 
oozing blood from the butchered critters hanging on hooks was 
touching my spirit. This is also the end of the market from the 
direction of my mansion, where I exit and am welcomed by the 
then-Gothic Cathedral, now the Ayasofya Mosque. Imagine; a 
Church-Mosque. It is much more charming the nights. ° 


$$$ 


In the middle of the summer this year, Felezof started to seem 
to be depressed in his spirits. He was melancholic. I guess what 
drew him into this mood was something about his school. There 
were not as many student registrations as before, and it was 
facing the danger of being shut down. He was worried about 
what he would do without teaching. There was something off 
by his last bye. That was the last time I saw him. He was not 
coming out of his chamber. I felt alone. The rage within me that 


8 Bakshi, 107-126. 


9 ibid. 
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was eased with his company started to seize me back. This time 
even stronger and was getting uncontrollable. I started to spend 


more time in cemeteries. 


It was on a night in August that I found how to relieve my toils in 
the absence of Felezof, my only friend. With this idea, my agony 
became anxiety, and then it turned into excitement. I had to 
plan carefully and be precise. I was unable to compose my mind 
with this idea. It led me to several sleepless nights. Instead, I 
was calculating. When I was able to sleep, I had the same dream: 
Delighted and surprised, I was in the arms of our mum as a 
grown-up toddler. Her tender caress was turning deliberately, 
in an undemanding way into a strangle. I realised that it was 
a deadly strangle only after quite,a while of feeling safe in her 
arms. Waking up from it was getting longer each time I saw this 
dream. 


It took me about two weeks to collect the instruments around 
me: A kite with an attached silk string and keys to draw “the 
touch of God” from the sky: Electricity. Essential chemicals, 
minerals, drugs, additional surgical equipment that I did not 
own myself and had to steal from the hospital, wooden boxes 
with aluminium lining to store ice blocks from the ice factory. 
And for these cold wooden boxes, the body parts and organs I 
assembled. 


For each of the precious pieces of the body, I investigated. I knew 
the cemeteries well. When combined with the hospital records, 


a small change in them had become obvious to me to find the 
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exact smell of the fresh unsealed earth and the new gravestones 
that I was looking for. ] summoned two heads, one froma Greek, 
one from a Turk, an arm from an Armenian, a torso with an arm 
till the wrist from a Maronite, the following hand from a Latin, 
one leg from an African-descended person, and the other from 
a Gipsy till the foot and the foot from a copper mine worker 
Pakistani immigrant. Finally, I needed two hearts and an extra 
lung because the Maronite-torso’s heart failed as the reason 
for his death, and I thought a body with two heads would need 
more powerful blood circulation. I found a Jewish refugee from 
the detention camps and an Arab merchant both of whom died 
from Cholera, at the hospital. 


Before each operation of acquiring a body part needed either 
from a cemetery’s new dweller or from the morgue of the 
hospital, I visited the reassembled broken statue of Apollo 
Citharodus in a room full of other disassembled sculpture parts 
of the Archeological Museum to encourage and make myself 
believe in the ingeniousness of my plan. 


I worked eight nights: stitched fibre to fibre, nerve to nerve, 
artery to artery; modified the bones, fed the skin with essential 
oils, and filled the veins with a primordial solution I prepared 
with drugs and full of minerals to be replaced with my own 
blood I extracted from my body with some more units of the 
same blood type added from the hospital which I restored 
beside the bodies to infuse at the final moment. I have become a 
fully manifested resurrectionist. The more I worked on my Thing, 
the more I was confident about what I was doing. At the end of 
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these eight nights, the only missing thing was a storm of rain 
and its charged “holy fluid” that would give life to my Thing. I 
was waiting for days and nights, those nights, I continuously 
prayed to saint Cosmas and Damian.” 


At last, on the evening of 17th October, the dark clouds I sought 
advanced behind the Five Fingers Mountain, located on the 
north of the island. The dusty and matt towers of the mountain 
were about to get wet after a long hot summer. I was holding 
my breath when the clouds started to dive down between the 
fingers of the mountain towards the city like an extremely slow 
avalanche. It was already apparent that the clouds were full of 
charge since some sparks were visible in the humid atmosphere 
capsulated in them. For a little more, I stood still and observed 
them coming toward me with curiosity. I was delighted to see 
the development of this wonder. There appeared a sharp border 
in the heavens, where on one side there were strata of colours on 
the evening sky with orange, purple, and dark blue; on the other, 
shades of grey mixed with pink. 


10 Cosmas and Damian (Arabic: glus, 3, romanised: Qozma wa 
Demyaan; Greek: Koopés xal Acutovdc; Latin: Cosmas et Damianus; c. 3rd 
century - c. 287 or 303) were two Arab physicians in the town Cyrrhus, and 
were reputedly twin brothers, and early Christian martyrs. They practiced 
their profession in the seaport of Aegeae, then in the Roman province of Syria. 
Accepting no payment for their services led it them being named anargyroi 
(from the Greek ‘Avapyupol, ‘the silverless’ or ‘unmercenaries’); by this, they 
attracted many to the Christian faith. (Richard Stracke. “Saints Cosmas and 
Damian: Art, Iconography, Legends”. https://www.christianiconography.info. 
Archived from the original on 2019-03-29. Retrieved 2022-03-03.) 
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When I realised that it is going to for sure be a rainy night, my 
pulse started to beat quickly. So much that I was feeling every 
artery in my body. I ran into my cellar to prepare the Thing that 
I assembled with the hard work of sleepless nights. I opened 
the biggest cooling box’s four side-faces in which my Thing 
was already laying on a table I installed into. I extracted the 
primordial solution, infused the blood, and made his body warm. 
‘The proficiency of what I have been practising on animals and 
of the books 1 have memorised was about to wake up in some 
minutes. J entangled the metal wires that followed up witha silk 
string attached to the kite and ran to the roof to let it fly. It did 
not take thirty seconds for the first lighting to hit the keys. 


“Hey, you! There is another annunciation to those who had 
believed: the victory is coming with the aid of God. Oh, the 
opener of the gates, open ones that lead to the good.”” 


Iran downstairs. 


The Thing’s head, the one on the left side, opened his eyes. 
The colour of his pupils and irises faded. It looked scared 
and uneasy. Most of his body was wobbling without control. 
Although terrifically insane, only the left head showed a sign ofa 
deliberative move. It was dangling left and right as if it wanted 


1 This inscription is from an engraved marble tablet installed on top of 
the Kyrenia Gate, Porta del Proveditore, by Nicosia Mevlevi Lodge after the 
city was concurred by the Ottomans. It is partially from Quran and partially 
a poetic verse of Tasawwuf poetry. (Giirkan, H. M. (2006). Diinkii ve bugiinkit 
Lefkosa (3rd ed., pp. 85-88). Galeri Kiiltiir Yayinlari.) 
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to save itself from the frame it was captured in. All I witnessed 
with the Thing, ended in about fifteen seconds with the left head 
biting the right head’s black lips and ripping it off until the 
middle of the cheek. This was also the end of the electrical flow 


pouring down the clouds. I remember I was feeling extremely 
disappointed and wanted to elaborate on the reason why. What 
could have caused my failure? Then a crashing sound followed 
my thoughts with a blinding light that seized my sight to my 
unconsciousness. I don’t remember the rest. 


I returned to myself with the crowded voice of a lot of people 
outside of my broken windows. When I looked out, I saw high 
fires jumping above the electrical powerhouse across the street 
that belongs to the Pierides & Michaelides Ltd., The Nicosia 
Electrical Company with which my uncle had long debates, 
including the governmental and municipal offices too, about the 
new power plant and the new upcoming scheme. Did I cause 
this? Was it my kite thar fell on the powerhouse and pulled the 
lightning that caused this malicious event? I would never know 


for sure. 


Then I looked back at the Thing. Oh, my beautiful Thing. I cried: 
“Thou are still and not alive. Why? Thou canst do this! Listen to 
me! Thou ought not to be just a parody of resurrection. What 
did I do wrong?” The lifeless clay, moulded in human flesh. The 
dysfunctional automaton I wanted to animate was not moving. 
My love of science did not meet with God's will. All the prospects 
from Galvanism, maybe more accurate now, the Galvanistic 
delirium I had in the last two months was done. The secrets 
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The Letter 


with which I thought I was acquainted, the illusion of having 
an agency in infusing life into an inanimate and constructed 
frame; was it all a delusion of my deep sorrow? “I felt my heart 
sink within me. I felt the bitterness of disappointment:” dreams 
that had been the reason for me to stay alive “now become a hell 
to me.” 


Adieu, my dearest sister. Hope to see you soon, and if not 
Farewell. 


i 


Always yours, your brother, 


Stanley 


HE Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Guston, D, H., Finn, E., & Jason Scott 
Robert. (2017). Frankenstein, or, The Modern Prometheus: Annotated for Scientists, 
Engineers, and Creators of All Kinds. The MIT Press. 
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A Conversation’ with Elena Parpa 


1 This conversation is the result of an email chain between Hasan Aksaygin, 
Elena Parpa, Natis, and maybe other interlocutors involved that occurred in 
September 2022. The participants of the dialogue decided not to copy-edit this 
text for the sake of the content of their conversation and, as a reaction to the 
following facts about the mutual relationship between power and language: (a) 
relative to the mainland Turkish and Greek languages, they speak a so-called 
“dialect” or “vernacular” that generally referred as “uncultured,” (b) attachment 
to these languages considered irrational and a sign of ignorance (c) the 
appropriate learning of the colonial language usually portrays the “colonised” 
as “civilised;” (d) as a result of the post-colonial Cyprus conflict, Elena Parpa, 
and Hasan Aksaygin, Natis have to communicate in the colonial language. 
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Elena Parpa: Can you describe the main concept behind your 
exhibition “Frenk Bey, Fortress and the Thing?” Why research 
the history of the old powerhouse where NiMAC is currently 
situated? 


Hasan Aksaygin: ‘The exhibition revolves around an explosion 
that occurred on 17 September 1947 in Nicosia at the premises 
of the old powerhouse, which belonged to the Nicosia Electric 
Company Ltd. Although managed by the municipality under 


the colonial government, the business had elite family owners. 


In the book Constructive Imperialism, Experts and Crisis in Colonial 
Cyprus (2021), Serkan Karas demonstrated that following the 
1931 riot with a clear message of declaration and demand for 
unification with Greece (enosis) against the British, Cyprus 
entered a very oppressive period known as Palmerocracy, after 
Governor Sir Richmond Palmer. The period lasted until 1938 
and was especially difficult for the Greek-speaking Cypriots. 


World War II marked the end of Palmerocracy. The colonial 
government started to reorganise itself differently, giving 
another opportunity for the enosis movement to grow after 
more than ten years of delay. District municipalities played a 
significant role in cultivating a sense of political agency among 
Cypriots during the 1940s and 1950s as Britain lifted its strict 
oppressive rule. They were the first institutions with which the 
islanders had the opportunity to exercise their democratic right 
to self-rule. My interpretation of this historical period, which I 
metaphorically narrate in the exhibition, is that the explosion 
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happened because of a crisis that broke out between these three 
power-holders: the elite, the municipalities, and the government. 


EP: Gan you elaborate further on the events leading to the old 
powerhouse explosion as well as on the reasons why they reflect 
the kind of power dynamics defining the tumultuous decade 
starting from the mid-1940s to the mid-1950s in Cyprus? 


HA: As Cyprus entered a trial period of self-determination, it 
was observed that the rural population of Greek-speaking 
Cypriots were not so much interested in the politics of enosis. 
The British responded by bringing technological “gifts” (trains, 
electricity, water, educational fairs to promote goods) to 
the rural areas in order to gain their support against the 
rising metropolitan Greek nationalism. Under the “Ten Year 
Development Campaign,” they introduced the “Island-wide 
Electrification Scheme (IES)”. IES was not only bringing 
electricity to towns; it was also governmentalising the power 
supply. As the power plants grew old and inadequate to support 
the industrialising Cypriot cities, the municipalities began to 
demand new power plants. The government refused to concede 
in the attempt to win time until the IES was completed. The 
Nicosia Electric Company, fearing it would run out of business 
because of the state-funded IES, decided to offer its services 
beyond the limits of the city. This happened despite the old 
technology they were using and the contract they signed with 
the municipality and the colonial administration. The result was 
an explosion that left the capital in the dark for weeks. 
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Consequently, the municipality cancelled the contract with the 
company and began a polemic against the government, blaming 
it for the delay in modernising the power plant. The management 
of electricity was one of the few things the municipalities had 
under their control. It was the evidence that demonstrated 
their right and capacity for self-ruling. Therefore, the IES was 
understood as losing a portion of the management facility 
between them and the people of Cyprus. 


Following the explosion, a series of demonstrations ensued 
against the IES until 1953. This was the year of the largest 
riot that declared the demand for independence through 
enosis more clearly. The demos were organised by all the 
municipalities. Adding to its already explosive context, the 
riots leading the biggest in 1953 triggered another ideology by 
awakening a sleeping giant: the Turkish separatist movement. 


Decolonisation was in progress but in a super nationalist way. 


EP: Why did you choose to use these historical events as 
material for your artistic work? Was it a matter of engaging 
with the legacy of Cyprus’s colonial past, including the political 
quandary we are currently at? 


HA: Yes! For example, when one looks at the decolonisation 
processes of other islands like Trinidad and Tobago in the 
Caribbean, where various displaced peoples live together — a 
very recent history compared to Cyprus — one realises that 
none of the ethnic groups tried to nationalise Trinidad and 
Tobago based on their own ethnicity. Trinidadians created a 
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nation from scratch. This does not mean there are no problems 
concerning the ethnicities’ co-existence, but when you compare 
them to Cypriots, it feels like we missed a similar opportunity 
to build a nation with an insular or geographical sense. Though 
I strongly feel the Cypriotness in my own circle, and I will keep 
identifying as a Cypriot, the mainland nationalisms are still 
the most relevant modus of identification for the majority in 
Cyprus. When we base our sense of belonging on mythological 
narratives of indigeneity (I do not mean the Indigenous peoples) 
and fetishisation of land through blood and martyrdom, then 
there is no way to recognise the struggles of the Other(s). There 
are not only two communities in Cyprus. This problem is 
evident in most countries of the Middle East, which have been 
contaminated by the Western idea of the nation-state and its 
colonialism. So this missed opportunity in the decolonisation 
process that conditioned our contemporary Cyprus was what I 
was interested in highlighting by engaging with the history of 
this building. And, of course, I love working site-specific. 


EP: “Colonial hauntology” is a term that emerges in 
discussions on artists whose work evokes the colonial history 
of their countries in an attempt to disrupt hardened historical 
narratives by evoking haunting memories and spectral 
presences from the past. I was reminded of this term when 
thinking of the various ghostly apparitions in your work, 
including that of Frankenstein, a rather unexpected yet very 
present reference in the installation at NiMAC. How did 
you come up with the idea of relating aspects of our colonial 
past to Frankenstein? 
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HA: In trying to decipher and make sense of the events 
surrounding the explosion, the power dynamics and crises 
reminded me of Frankenstein (1818) by Mary Shelley. In the story, 
scientific knowledge is used to create something supposedly 
beneficial, but it turns out to be a monstrous Thing. It is obvious 
today that European Enlightenment (by-product electric!!!) 
instrumentalised knowledge in order to govern both human 
and non-human entities. Dr. Frankenstein used knowledge 
to control the nature of things which ended in a disaster. We 
are currently witnessing the same issue with climate change. 
Seeing the story of Frankenstein being part of the curricula 
for the science faculties in many universities nowadays is not 
surprising. One of the pillars of the European Enlightenment is 
Cartesianism, a form of rationalism with deductive reasoning. 
It is the reason behind all ontological, seemingly clear-cut 
dualities that infiltrate the secularisation of our contemporary 
world, still hindering us from seeing the order of things as 
more connected and less polarised than they appear: nature and 
culture, women and men, human and non-human, matter and 
form, particles and wave fields, body and mind, east and west, 
north and south; Turkish Cypriots and Greek Cypriots; Cyprus 
and the Thing. Until we overcome this mindset, there is no way 
to achieve a true sense of secularisation. And stitches will not 
help us to accomplish anything. 


The narrative of Dr. Frankenstein from The Modern Prometheus has 
strange similarities with the life of another scientist: Benjamin 
Franklin. He was and still is believed to be the discoverer of 
electricity with his famous “kite experiment.” While Franklin, 
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being the former British patriot and one of the founding 
fathers of the United States of America (U.S.A.), represented 
something new created out of the remnants of the old (world 
colonies of England in North America), the monster of 
Dr. Frankenstein also constituted something created from 
the remnant parts of several different bodies. The “wretch” 
awakened. by the electric charges of the clouds was the end 
of Dr. Frankenstein, as the monster of the new world — the 
U.S.A. — was the end of British governance in North America. 
The similarity of the stories of these two men who carry the 
same word in their surnames (Frank) inspired me to ask a 
question: Did not the British rule in Cyprus initiate its own 
finitude with another monster partially created with its own 
hands? Only this time, the creature created with the “magic” of 
electricity, the great discovery of the European Enlightenment, 
had two heads with no understanding of why they share the 
same body of assemblage! 


EP: In the exhibition, we do encounter the monstrous Thing, 
a painting depicting a Frankensteinian figure lying on a 
dissecting table, coming to life. The text surrounding the painted 
figure on the frame speaks of a body envisioned by its creator 
as a kind of paradigm of Cyprus’s multicultural diversity with 
body parts scavenged from cemeteries. It is a terrible account, 
which accentuates the already haunting presence of the 
depicted figure that alludes, with its two heads and torn torso, 
both to notions of the “split-self” and to the reality of a divided 
island. How do you see this painting relating to your ongoing 
investigation into the effects of Cyprus’s political predicament 
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on identity? And how about this notion of the split-self that 
runs throughout your work? 


Natis: During the European Enlightenment, identity had to be 
understood as homogenous, pure, static, solid, stable, singular, 
definite, and binary. It was necessary to construct this essence 
obsessively to pave the way to global dominance. There is no 
room for plurality, queerness, in-betweenness, hybridity, or 
impurity. What haunts us is not the hideousness of the Thing 
but this “occidental” obsession. have been practicing art since 
Iam fifteen. And until the end of my twenties, I was trying hard 
to define the boundaries of my body, to be a Human, an Artist, a 
Gay, etc., trying hard to make sense of myself coming from this 
troubled island. I kept failing in all of that. Then in my thirties, I 
discovered the importance of giving it all up. I embraced staying 
calmly with the trouble, if I am to paraphrase here the title of 
Donna Haraway’s book from 2016, and not setting the definite 
boundaries of my bodily contour, letting my identity fluctuate 
between spacetimes relative to the momentary locality one has, 
not only in the means of physics but also in the social contexts. 
Then I started to discover my other selves through which I 
could find other possibilities of art-making. Cyprus played a 
remarkable role in this journey. 


EP: In the exhibition, the Thing is part of a very straightforward, 
almost museological display of the material traces of the story 
behind the powerhouse explosion; archival material, such as 
newspaper clippings, official letters, and documents, which you 
intermix with fictional elements. Excavating archives has been 
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embraced by artists as a way to interrogate grand narratives 
and the ghostly presences of the past in the present time, often 
by blending fact with fiction. What do you find fascinating in 
working with archival material, and how does interweaving the 
factual with the fictional help interrogate the archive as a pillar 
of historical truth? 


HA: The straightforwardness is for the sake of mockery. Mockery 
of the museology, a discipline that claims to be the factual, 
objective, a true temple of his-story. My work Focus: Cyprus, the 
Island of Aphrodite (2017) had a similar symbolism, dealing with 
the reconstructed narrative around the artefacts taken from 
their context and displayed in another time and space to create 
another story; the story of Europe that had to have an ancient 
root, which lacks in its actual background. The name of the work 
comes from a permanent collection in the Neues Museum of Berlin, 
where innumerable archaeological artefacts from Cyprus are on 
display. Using the same cheesy title (it is so cheesy, LOL!) given 
to the collection, I depicted fragmented parts of my own body 
on marble pedestals as if they were archeological objects from 
Cyprus. The purpose of such imagery found in this artwork was 
to juxtapose those sexualising, racialising, orientalising myths 
around my body in the European context. The desire of Europe to 
root itself in the soil of ancient Greece is the ultimate definition 
of philhellenism or, what I prefer to call it, “colonisation 
of Greece.” The same thing goes for national archives. It is all 
fiction. 
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Fabulation is how I process this allegedly academic, empiric, 
historical, and positivist knowledge. Once more about Franklin! 
The discovery of electricity was not a sudden event but a chain of 
events: starting from classical Egyptian, Anatolian, and Greek 
periods onward, through the Islamic golden age that brought 
Asian and African knowledge into the game until the European 
Enlightenment harnessing electromagnetic power with the 
undeniable exploitation of humans, and non-humans. It 
was the result of the collective efforts of the entire (non-) 
humanity. Fact-making is not the same as facts, but it is fiction. 
Archives constitute selective, fragmental parts of history, and 
the material almost always relays on the interpretation of the 
researcher or how the researcher stitches pieces together. “Frenk 
Bey, Fortress, and the Thing” is what | understand from this messy 
history of Cyprus, as there are a lot of gaps in “archiveology” that 
are pre-determined by national myths. 


EP: Fiction for you then functions as a way to reflect creatively 
on the erasures, gaps, and incoherencies that exist in archives 
and historical narratives. 


HA: Exactly! I have chosen to fill these gaps with my imagination 
and interpret history as I want it to be for the sake of 
deconstruction. I do not know where in my work the supposed 
facts begin and when they turn into fiction anymore, to be 
honest! Itis empowering because it gives you more space to grow 
than those normative and restricted territories of definitions 


given to a subject. 
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EP: There are quite a few protagonists in the narrative you 
constructed in your installation: James Owen Hall, the colonial 
officer responsible for the IES; Stanley Hall; and Maggie 
Hawson, his sister. There is also the founder of the Shakespeare 
School, Nejmi Sagip Bodamyalizade, who taught English to 
Cypriots; and yourself, who figures in the double portrait. It 
seems to me that the stories you brought together are about 
Jocating the secret lives of people, and therefore the personal 
and the intimate, in the supposed grander scheme of things, in 
the history with a capital H. 


HA: Stanley Hall and Maggie Hawson are fictional characters. I 
chose the name Stanley because it means “stony field” or simply 
“stone.” In my story, he owned the nickname “Frenk Bey.” It was 
a way to associate him with Frankenstein, which translates 
from German directly as “Franks-stone” or “Franks-fortress.” 
Maggie, on the other hand, is the diminutive of Margaret, the 
sister of Robert Walton from whom we know the life of Victor 
Frankenstein in Mary Shelley’s story. We read the bookas a series 
of letters sent to Margaret, just like in my story. Her surname 
in my version is Hewson and she is related to William Hewson. 
He was the roommate of Benjamin Franklin at 36 Craven Street, 
London, where ‘my’ Maggie Hawson lived many years after him. 


For two decades until 1776, Benjamin Franklin lived at this 
address. William Hewson, the “father of haematology,” ran an 
illegal anatomy school here. In the 18th century, studying human 
anatomy was condemned, and cadavers were not easy to find. It 
was uncomplicated for him because the house belonged to the 
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family and the graveyards were nearby. You can imagine the rest. 
In 1998, human bones of a total of fifteen bodies were found in 
the basement, buried in a secret room beneath the garden. I 
thought it would be witty to imagine the Maggie Hewson of my 
story living in this house and married to a grand-grandson of 


William Hewson. 


It is only James Owen Hall, Nejmi Sagip Bodamyalizade, and 
myself who are real people. Owen Hall was a member of the 
Electrical Engineers Institution of London and worked in Lagos, 
Nigeria as the chief electrical engineer from 1930 to 1947. Then 
he moved to Cyprus where he worked until 1965 in the same 
position. All these characters are instrumentalised to uncover 
the psychic mystery of Nejmi. He is the actual centre of the story. 


EP: So who was Nejmi Sagip Bodamyalizade? And why did you 


choose to include him in your narrative? 


HA: Nejmi (1897-1964) was originally from Paphos but lived most 
of his life in Nicosia. His birth name was Mahméd Aziz but 
chose “Necm-i Sagip” (meaning the highest star of the heavens) 
later in his life. He studied at Oxford University as an English 
Language and Literature Researcher. An active engagement with 
the Marxist-Leninist miner's movement (mostly writing poetry 
in support of the workers) in England led to his detention, 
torture, and psychological treatment until his deportation to 
Cyprus. Here, he established the Shakespeare School, one of 
the first private schools on the island, where he undertook both 
roles of teaching and school management. The school embraced 
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English education and was attended predominantly by Turkish 
Cypriot pupils as well as by Greek and Armenian Cypriots, 
especially girls. In Nicosia, Nejmi Sagip was nicknamed Felezof 
(philosopher). In 1964 he was found dead in a hotel room in the 
Greek Cypriot section of gradually dividing Nicosia, which was 
full of books and his own manuscripts. As he had nobody and 
was lonely at the end of his life, they buried him in a cemetery 
of desolates. All of his belongings were burnt in the garden of 
the Muslim Cypriots Foundation Administration (EVKAE). 


First, I found him by internet-surfing about “Ottoman and 
Turkish literature in Cyprus,” which directed me to several 
sources written by Turkish nationalist scholars who were only 
proud of him because of his Eurocentric achievements. When I 
read about his life story, how people treated him, mocked him, 
and gossiped about him, I perceived him as a kind of queer 
figure in a world without guidance, apart from the rules and 
norms of the general public that was stuttering under political 
crisis. In the oral history of Turkish-speaking people, he was 
described as a British sympathiser, a Turkish Nationalist, a 
true Muslim, a philosopher, and a lot of things that do not align 
with one another. I was never convinced of these ever-changing 
performative characters told by the locals. I think he never 
really showed who he really was, so I felt (and felt deeply) that 
he was gay and very lonely. I felt a connection with him. In my 
story, 1 constructed Stanley as his imaginary lover. And all these 
stories we hear from Stanley are coming from the subconscious 
of Nejmi, filled with literature, research, political engagement, 
and social suppression. 
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EP: There is a growing interest in exploring queer politics and 
aesthetics among artists in Cyprus. How do you relate to such 


ideas and approaches in your work? 


HA: When I engage with these politics and aesthetics in 
Germany, | am a little more relaxed. But once I am in Cyprus, I 
am a bit cautious. It is all about the context, the spacetime. It is 
crucial to locate ourselves in the global(ised) community with 
these ontological, political, and philosophical positions, such as 
queer-feminist and post-colonial thoughts that problematise 
the globalised white hereto-patriarchal norms. Because these 
norms are imposed upon us and are already building their 
operations prior, during and after our birth, they are giving 
false impressions as if they are natural facts about us and others. 
However, we should also beware that none of the theories and 
political thoughts dismantling those globalised norms come 
from our own cultural context either. In a hurry, it is easy to fall 
into fashionable ideas without filtering and adjusting them to 
our own spacetime — the same dilemma as the norms imposed 
upon us. Artists should wait and process thoughts, politics, and 
philosophical ideas, which are not from the “here” and “now.” 
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EP: The term “queer” is admittedly an import from western 
academia. How does it acquire its local specificity in a place like 
Cyprus, and what do you think are the challenges? 


HA: Once something is “invented,” like electricity, there is no 
way back to re-discover it. We imported those systematically 
pathologising structures, aka heteronormative patriarchal 
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norms, from Europe just like the nation-state model. Starting 
with the category of women and the “hysteria” they are associated 
with, meaning the dysfunction of the uterus, the processes 
of sub-humanisation followed by similar othering practices 
for different kinds of bodies. Power structures form subjects 
through oppression. We know this from Michael Foucault and 
from most of the post-structuralists that subjects are, if not 
entirely, mostly formed and constituted through the oppressive 
operations of power. Once called into being, once power 
interpellates the subject, it is “here” and “now.” When a police 
officer calls a person with a simple “hey you!” — if we are to be 
reminded of Louis Althusser— or once a doctor utters after the 
labour ofa baby: “it is a boy!” or “it is a girl!” —if we are to turn to 
Judith Butler — there you are! It is the same with the concept of 
queer. For places like Cyprus, where traditional sexual practices, 
especially the ones diverging from the heteronormative norms 
are forgotten, we can only reach them to fulfil those desires by 
reconstructing them from the discursive possibilities that come 
from the same place where the oppressive discourse came from. 
There is no way back — what we can do with these ontological, 
political, and philosophical discourses emerging from “there” is 
to put them in a conversation with the life of “here” and see what 
comes out of it. 


EP: Inventing personas is part of your practice. There are works 
that develop based on a supposed collaboration between you, 
Hasan, who responds to the pronouns “he” and “him,” and 
Hank Yan Agassi, a post-human mutation with an Al-generated 
anagram of your birth name, responding to the pronoun “it.” 
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The split can be interpreted as speaking to the island’s division 
but also to how your identity — ethnic, gender, sexual, cultural 
— is negotiated between supposedly opposing polarities: that 
of the Turk and the Greek, the feminine and the masculine, the 


oriental and occidental. 


N: J always tell this:1 primarily discovered painting as a child 
in the abandoned churches of “oriental” North Cyprus, which 
appears distinctly apart from the “occidental” South. Belonging 
to any ethnic community on this island always meant having a 
hostile Other to build your identity against. Living under the 
post-British nationalist formations in Cyprus, it was inevitable 
for me to internalise the narrative of “having no birthright to 
those images in those sacred buildings” as a young person 
whose plan was to become a painter. This ambition to be an 
artist and the artistic medium I was using troubled me for a 
long time and still does. I believe this battle between the myths 
about my body and my painting hands that dissected my sense 
of self is the essence of what I am still trying to figure out today. 
My theoretical and artistic universe with my multiple selves has 
built upon this core story. 


I used to work only as “Hasan Aksaygin.” I worked on different 
approaches to self-portraiture, and I could not resist seeing the 
humour in my self-glorification. After some time in Germany, 
I started to decode the demands around me — from the 
university, the art scenes I encountered, from the social world of 
gay sexuality — to portray and perform my “oriental identity.”So 
first, a politically-incorrect oriental Superhero to refuse what 
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I felt projected onto me, the figure of Jhad, came about. I 
chose to exaggerate this figuration into auto-fictionalisation. 
But was this what and who I wanted to paint? Or was it all part of 
greater conditioning to depict, even if humorous, the apparent 
suffering of (my) Othering? 


My interest in exploring this practice with multiple personalities 
also rests upon a critical reading of self-(re)presentation. Susan 
Sontag framed the appetite for creating images of suffering 
bodies through the photographic gaze as similar to the desire 
of showing bodies naked. Isn't this camera, in the “politically- 
correct selfie era,” handed to the sufferers, expecting them to 
act as archeologists and exhibitionists of their own traumatic 
memories? 


EP: But isn’t it still important to keep engaging with these 
memories and let society learn from them? 


N: Yes, but while doing this we should be protecting ourselves 
too. I realised these iterative artistic dwellings on my personal 
and collective history empowered my socio-political 
consciousness, but, at the expense of my mental health!: The 
more I reflect on histories of pain, the more monumentalised 
I become, and the more mythic my relationship transforms to 
those memories, especially in guilt-land Germany. I started to 
sense the existence of my multiple selves at this very moment. 
They helped me to switch this heavy mindset on and off. 
Sometimes when I want to stop this mechanism of “memory 
monumentalisation’ or “trauma fetishisation’ in favour of other 
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modes of action (for example modes to reach towards the future, 
to observe the outer realms of my body and its past), to free 
myself from Hasan and his collective and personal attachments, 
I wear my alternations.’ 


lam yet unsure whether using the name Natis, meaning “nobody” 
or “no one,” is more sustainable than my birth name. I will 
see! I am bored of these personalities, their entitlements, and 
political desires; and how all these efforts are easily mimicked 
by the systems of power. Take algorithmic technologies as an 
example. Today people work like these machines. They predict 
what is current in academia or in the arts and work accordingly. 
Yet, I still think it is essential to keep working in the means 
of these methodologies, in other words, still be Hasan, Hank, 
Hasso, or Jhad and also say “fuck them all!” and try to be Natis, a 
“nobody,” when I see the narcissistic desires of my fellow artists 
and academics. I see these desires very easily because of course 
Lalso feel them within myselves. 


EP: Although collaborations between Greek Cypriot art 
institutions and Turkish Cypriot artists do occur, they are still 
limited. Why do you think that is? 


HA: Not enough institutional engagement, not enough access 
to the resources of knowledge, not enough support for creative 
youngsters in and for the Turkish Cypriot community, and 


2 Natis. (2022). “Banality of Good; or, the Monumentalized Memorials.” 
SKULPI V. (Ed. Roman Schramm and Florina Speth). 
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almost no visibility for artists in the occupied territories to 
grow, flourish and reach their true potential. No prosperity, no 
art to grow. Unfortunately, there are a lot of enthusiastic people 
without guidance and role models to look up to in the north. 
Turkish-speaking Cypriot creatives are cut off from global 
artistic practices. I know it from myself. I had to work more and 
push harder to be able to master my abilities and to be taken 
seriously. I still feel like I am not yet there (baby steps). I always 
think, what if! had “this” or “thar” opportunity at an earlier age? 
What if] had been given “this” and “that” too, like Xand ¥ person? 
I know it is stupid to compare yourself with others, but you fall 
into this trap sometimes, forgetting your own privileges. We are 
so few in the occupied territories who got the chance of having 
a little sense of “the contemporary global artistic language.” Of 
course, as result, Greek Cypriot counterparts (artists, curators, 
academics, etc.) would not feel the urge, the spirit, to connect 


since they also try hard to find their own place in that “global” 
scene! 
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Excerpts from 
“The Luti and Their Friends 


After Revolution” 


Ashkan Sepahvand 
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The Luti and their Friends live in Farang. They cannot not live 
in Farang, for Farang is a world that has managed. to convince 
everyone it is The World. Anything before Farang only leads up to 
it, is inevitably subsumed by it, and naturally so. There can be no 
after Farang, either, for that would mean the end of The World 
and All Life; that would mean Death to the Planet and No More 


Anything ever again. 


Farang is based on Fantasy. It is not an Empire, though it 
once used to be. No, it is much more than Empire: there is no 
word for it. Farang rules within Space and through Time. Its 
fantastical power takes hold of Peoples, Places, and Things, it 
enters emotions, dreams, hopes, and memories. It is almost as 
if Farang were a living entity, animate and disembodied, though 
Farang is very much not alive and not a Thing. It doesn't even 


have a leader. 
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Farang rules in Fantasy and as a rule, it is the Fantasy of the Man 
Without Color Who Desires the Same that takes on the most 
significance. The Man Without Color Who Desires the Same 
is a phantasmagoric existence. He spreads into the hearts and 
minds of the Luti and their Friends, the Beings-with-Spirit, and 
the Becomings-Human. Anyone can be Him, “Man.” All that 
is necessary is to fantasize long and hard enough, transfixed 
in Desire, and His Mode shall infuse interior reality with the 
brutality of Sameness. 


The violence of Farang and its ruling Fantasy, the Phantas- 
magoria of the One and the Same, is unmatched in Time, able 
to tear down and level out even the grandest towers of Being, 
turning complex Creatures smooth, shapeless, and voided. 
Farang is filled with Peoples Who Desire the Different, and yet 

the Phantasmagoria’s rule is so strong, the Pleasures of Man so 

effectively incorporated, that it seems for most there can be no 

other Imagination. 


$$$ 


It is important to remember that Farang is not an Empire, itis a 
Mode. Many, including the Luti and their Friends, once looked to 
the hopeful promise of imperial decline in the days that Farang 
could still be called Empire. In that time, many waited for its 
Fall. They thought, this can't go on any longer. Some thought, let 
us celebrate decay and decadence, let us dance until it is all over, 
until the Time of Farang has drawn to a close! 
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The Phantasmagoria of the One and the Same fed voraciously 
on these hopes of resistance and rebellion. The Fantasy of the 
End was needed to take full grasp over Time and bring forth the 
Forever-Now, with its sense of endless waiting and its passion 
for exhaustion. Who could endure this? 


For along time, Farang had waged war on the Other in the Name 
of the Same, in the Name of Man. Its Enemies had been physical. 
They were located in regions of the Globe. Their territories and 
inhabitants could be touched and encountered, even if in fear, 
ignorance, or disdain. But something happened at some point 
and it's hard to say why, though many have tried. There stopped 
being Enemies. They ran out. 


The greater the scope and depth of Farang’s Mode, the lesser 
the reality and location of its ever-shifting Others, Enemies of 
Man and the Same. That is when Farang stopped being Empire. 
Because there is no word for what Farang has become in the 
Forever-Now, most have not realized this. It’s too simplistic to 
explain it away as Fantasy turning inwards. Rather, the rule of 
the Man Without Color Who Desires the Same looked towards 
an impossible frontier: to the Other That Can Never Be the 
Same, the Not-Man, or, in the fantastical language of Farang, 
the Non-Human, the very Ground itself, the unknowable Earth 
and its unthinkable manifestations, its eruptions of event and 


its uncontrollable expressions. 


The Luti and their Friends andall the different Peoples populating 
the worldly realms were made of the Ground. Their bones and 
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blood were temporary intensifications of the Earth. And so, the 
danger to Farang lay within their Bodies. 


$$$ 


There was a Time, some of the Luti and their Friends recall 
when Farang was a Place Elsewhere, far away. It was along the 
edges of the Borderlands, in the shadowy, cold, rugged margins 
where the darkness began. There were stories of Mud-Peoples 
and Swamp-Monsters. There were Females, taller than the 
tallest tree, with sheafs of rye sprouting from their scalps. There 
were short, musky Males who could not be seen they were so 
translucent, though their stench could be smelled, damp and 
moldy, like the stink of cloth that has not been allowed to dry 
properly. 


3 


The Magi of these Times, when Farang was a Nowhere that was 
Elsewhere, urged the Luti and their Friends to ignore the idea of 
this Place for its location was the inauspicious northerly climes 


of the Night Druj. “You must turn your back to the North, the 
Realm of the Great Lie,” they said. 


The Peoples of Farang’s past were scared and sickly. They 
possessed Nothing except the ceaseless rainwaters and the 
frozen mists, the thin-growing, starchy roots of the acidic forest, 
the poisonous mushrooms of the poor soil, and the random, 
rotten treat of sulphureous cabbage. They burned entire trees in 
their desperate, fearful need to stay warm and find light. 
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These unhelpful reminders of what Farang may have once been, 
at least what the once wise used to warn about, no longer gave 
meaning or purpose to the Practice of Turning the Back to the 
North, at least, not after the Burning. 


The Burning is how Farang went from being Nowhere and 
Elsewhere to being Everywhere and Anywhere. The Burning 
is what scattered the Luti and their Friends into ignorance for 
themselves and how to care for their selves. The Burning is 
what emptied the sense and symbolism of Practices that once 
served a cosmological function. The Burning is what consumed 
Everything into Nothing, that Something that Farang now fully 


possesses. 
$$$ 


The Problem of Bodies had become an obsession in Farang. And 
so, it was time for the Phantasma to convene. A virtual gathering 
of all those invested in the Phantasmagoria of the One and. the 
Same, the Phantasma was entrusted with the fantasization 
of the Fantasies and their transmission. The Conceptualists 
and the Calculationists, in particular, were aware of the Great 
Lie, feeding on it in order to expand the Mind of Man. They 
relentlessly extracted Fantasy. 


For their Future Perfect War, beauty was at stake. And so, the 


Corpo-Icons were called forth into Presence. The Luti and their 
Friends, the Beings-with-Spirit, and the Becomings-Human felt 
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the Presence of the Corpo-Icons as an unsurpassable border to 
their Imagination. 


The Corpo-Icons were instruments of the ruling Fantasy. The 
Obsession with Bodies grew as the Corpo-Icons displayed 
themselves everywhere. They were beautiful, desirable, capti- 
vating, expansive, oppressive, hateful, a contradiction that kept 
the operation going. Most of the Luti and their Friends were 
enchanted by the Corpo-Icons. But those few who still could 
see, however faintly, reminded one another of the Practices for 
Protecting Vision. 


The Corpo-Icons entered Bodies through the eyes and, once 
inside, replaced Imagination with Fantasy. Beholden to this 
idolatrous beauty, Imagination would hunger after stimulation 
in the form of other Bodies, an impoverished yearning for 
corporeal difference. This Dis-ease of Desire metabolized 
Difference into the Same. 


Those Luti and their Friends who protected vision knew that 
they had to become invisible. The Desire to see Everything 
had become the overwhelming mood in Farang. Some of the 
Vision-Protectors went so far as to put out their eyes, embracing 
blindness. Others let go of their appearances, striving to be 
perceived as ugly. These strategies worked for a while. But the 
Future Perfect War wanted to go on forever. 


$$$ 
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In the Port Cities of Farang where many of the Luti and their 
Friends had arrived after the Burning that emptied the Cities 
of the Plain, the Mixings of Peoples resulted in the Institution 
of the Orgy. The Ships, loaded with plague and pepper, filled 
the Ports with the Desire to flow and escape. The damp-dark 
climate of Farang forced its inhabitants to seek out warmth in 
the proximity of other Bodies. The Orgy celebrated displacement 
and promised unexpected hybridity. 


Since the Coming into Presence of the Corpo-Icons, the Orgy 
had turned artificial and cannibalistic. There were dismembered 
limbs, torsos, and genitalia floating in the air, the close-up 
views of Eyes-in-Holes, the Anal Eye, the Vaginal Eye, and 
the long-shot fixation on capturing the Orgasmic as an 
historical achievement. There was the hunger for the bacterial, 
a microscopic yearning for contagion, and the sharing of 
poisonous preparations, mostly solvents and heavy metals, as 
talismanic rites offering protection in case a Body penetrated 


a corpse. 


The Orgy had offered intimacy with the Technological. ‘This is 
how the Luti and their Friends learned to work and to not sleep, 
attuning to the rhythms of Energy Regimes and the production 
sites of factories, power plants, and electric screens. The 
Corpo-Icons animated stone surfaces and infused glass with 


stroboscopic color. 


An invitation to the Orgy surely promised a Devouring. First, the 
flesh would be cut up by shards of mirror. Then, the viscera were 
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bound tight in rubber bands. ‘The Sweat and other secretions 
Were pumped out into swollen, bulging, latex-membraned 
bubbles, the bones would be carved into totemic weapons 
and the reproductive organs were preserved in sallietesslenea 


plastics. It was only then, as a Body without a Body, that the Fun 
could begin. 


In the wake of the dismemberments and surface-relations 
accelerated by the imaginary invasion of the Corpo-Icons 
the Luti and their Friends came to understand that ds 
Wholeness of a Body lay not in its recovery from the Orgy, but 
in its Discorporation as elemental Material. Sex must ae 
transient; the Soul must become bony. 
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Afterword 


The influence of history is all over the artist’s work. History is not 
only the background nor the material for this fiction’s unfolding. 
History has seeped into the artist’s subconscious revealing 
itself in the symbols and the meta-narrative of this Levantine 
Frankenstein story. But it is not only the history written in books 
and articles, it is also the artist’s history on this island; and what 
he has come to believe about the troubles plaguing it. They 
indicate the crisis, the deadlock (hence the keys in the sky - the 
key-shaped arrangement of the letter and the archival material). 
Firstly, the historical, colonial, and then, more existential 
questions arise. Can Frankenstein live, and all these parts can 
create a sensible meaning? Does the artist believe in this project 


or is he being both nostalgic and pessimist at the same time? 


“Frenk Bey” is about a failed colonial experiment. It is the 
failure of the colonial mind. There is always a limit to colonial 
intervention; colonialism always worked when it found locals 
to collaborate and/or negotiate with. This is also the conclusion 
of the history that the artist got his inspiration from. His 
material for the fictional. The end of the Second World War and 
things are changing fast around Cyprus. Once a backwater, it is 
decidedly becoming an asset for the British. An asset that they 
would not leave without a fight. But as I said above (actually 
Foucault did), colonialism, like all forms of political power, can 
negotiate; and it is not only negative, coercive, or repressive. 
It can also be constructive when it wants its subjects to do 
things. British colonialism in Cyprus had a material culture of 
constructing infrastructures when it understood that things are 
going bad or will be going bad. The British believed that when in 
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crisis, it is better to invest in economic development. First, the 
development programme came during the first crisis of British 
colonialism at the end of the 19th century. It gave the island a 
railway, some failed irrigation works, a modernised Famagusta 
Harbour, and an improved Larnaca harbour. The second and 
the largest was just after the Second World War. As Cyprus 
became an indispensable asset, the nationalists on the island 
started to become less manageable. The British, sensing the 
looming crisis, concluding: “why not build stuff this time too?” 
Nonetheless, they also believed (read “racism”) that the Cypriots 
have strong material instincts (read “they like money and 
comfort”). Hence came the Island-wide Electrification Scheme, 
the Grid. As an effort to prove its existence’s benefits to the 
island, the British Empire promised that a modern electricity 
infrastructure would modernise households, and improve 

people's welfare, especially in the rural areas. The islanders were 

not alien to electricity though it was restricted to the wealthy 
of Nicosia and other large towns. Except for Nicosia, the power 

plants belonged to the municipalities, the only governmental 

level at which the residents of Cyprus could vote for their own 

political representatives. Thus, they were politicised which in 

the late-1940s meant they were in the enosis (Unification with 

Greece) movement. This was a problem for the British because 

they wanted to appropriate all private and municipal plants and 

erect a large power plant that would supply a single network 

connecting all ofthe island (the Grid). Inthe midstof negotiations 
with the municipalities, the Nicosia Power Company’s plant 
exploded leaving the capital in the dark. This made things worse 

for the colonial administration. Despite the backing of the 
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enosis movement, the municipalities’ resistance to the grid idea 
failed. But the British scheme also failed to touch “the material 
instincts” of the islanders, particularly Greek Cypriots. The 
tariffs were complicated; prices were higher; worst of all, the 
management of the new Electricity Authority of Cyprus was 
all British. The discontent culminated when the new Dhekelia 
power plant started to supply the Grid and the newly appointed 
president of EAC arrived on the island from Britain. Large 
meetings condemned the administration's electrification 
scheme. In fact, these were nationalist demonstrations against 
the British rule of the island; the electrification scheme worsened 


the crisis it was meant to remedy. 


“Frenk Bey” lives in this ‘electrified’ environment of late colonial 
Cyprus. Stanley Hall (the fictional nephew of the real O. J. Hall) 
is pursuing his own electrification scheme. He also feels a 
deadlock, just like the British colonialism on the island. They 
are both existentially in crisis. Stanley’s solution is also material. 
But it is not the instinct he wants to touch but the real thing. 
Reflecting the technocracy of his uncle, he is in pursuit of 
solving his existential crisis with a technoscientific experiment. 
He also hopes that it will solve the unnamed ‘Cyprus Problem’ — 
a subconscious anachronism the artist brings to the narrative. If 
we can materially create a Cypriot of our imagination and work. 
Crisis, deadlock, solution. Hence, the keys. The arrangement 
of the letter and the official documents is in key shape. Also, 
the keys hanging upon the background of an incoming storm 
(decolonisation but also the bi-communal troubles). Both Halls 
have high hopes for electricity. Both fail. Frankenstein-story 
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is from the romantic era. Our Levantine Frankenstein is also 
romantic. The artist experiments in his subconscious to solve 
the Cyprus problem. What if all bodies become one? But the 
artist is also a pessimist because the Levantine has two heads. 
And they cannot get along within the same body. 


Seeing Hasan Aksaygin creating a fictional world out of my 
historical academic work, titled Constructive Imperialism, Experts 
and Crisis in Colonial Cyprus, was anew experience. To see that you 
can communicate historical work out of conventional mediums 
and spaces is mind-opening. I love science and technology 
museums, and I find them as one of the best places to make 
history lessons. If the artefacts are curated into a meaningful 
narrative, communicating history becomes a joyful activity. 
When I first saw the work in its latest version at the exhibition 
I thought about these things. I could make tours, and lessons 
and tell history using Hasan’s work. This sense of visiting the 
science museum and an art exhibition at the same time is a 
great novelty. This owes to his personality and accomplishment. 
With “Frenk Bey,” he proves that his artistic achievement is not 


: 


only the production of aesthetics but capturing the complexity 
of what we see and learn from these aesthetics. Thus, Hasan’s 
work is not for the light-hearted nor the conformist. But those 
who invest time and effort won't leave disappointed. We need 
more of its kind. 
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Hasan Aksaygin is a painter who was born in 1986 in Nicosia, 
Cyprus. He lives and works between Berlin and Nicosia. His focus 
of work is founded on the exploration of (post-)memory through 
queer-feminist and post-colonial perspectives. More specifically, 
he examines the political disputes in and around Cyprus, the 
myths around cis-gendered “oriental(ised)” homosexual bodies 
in different contexts, and how they keep perpetuated. Aksaygin’s 
research-based conceptual visual art practice consists of wooden 
panels, site-specific wall paintings, as well as supporting 


sculptural objects, and short stories. 


Serkan Karas studied Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
at Bogazici University, Turkey, and he completed his Ph.D. in 
History of Technology at the University of Athens. He is interested 
in long-term histories of themes intertwining infrastructures, 
environment, and power, and he has worked on research projects 
studying agriculture, energy, and water management sectors. 
His research specifically focuses on cases from Cyprus, Greece, 


and Turkey. 


Natis lives and works in Berlin. His writing and image- 
making practices materialise through multiple parallel and 
distinct research-based practices. He creates, embodies, and 
instrumentalises different artist personae for each of these 
practices that challenge the social understanding and the role of 
the artist as a historically performative (post-)modern subject. 
These multiple selves of Natis activate for him a productive 


tension between collective and personal; past, present, and 
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future; and remembering and forgetting through visual and 
textual speculations. 


Elena Parpa writes, teaches, and curates alongside the discipline 
of history of art. She holds a Ph.D. from the Department of Art 
History Birkbeck College, University of London. Her research 
focuses on notions of landscape, place, gender and ecology in 
contemporary art.She has curated a number of exhibitions 
and her essays have appeared in catalogues and edited volumes, 
including the ‘Daybook’ of documenta 14 (2017), the edited 
collections Contemporary Art in Cyprus: Politics, Identity and Culture 
Across Borders (Bloomsbury, 2021) and Marianna Ch ristofides: Days in 
Between (Hatje Cantz, 2021). She is the author of the second issue 
of Next Spring (Atlas Projectos, 2018), edited by Laura Preston. 


Ashkan Sepahvand is an artist, writer, and translator. He was 
born in Tehran, Iran, grew up in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and since 2006 
lives and works mostly in Berlin, Germany. His practice takes 
time. His work includes publications, performances, drawings, 
curated exhibitions, study situations, spread arrangements of 
images and objects, and regular collaboration with friends. He is 
primarily interested in translation and its relationship to reading, 
writing, corporeality, and environment. 
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To find more visuals 
and the archival material from the exhibition: 


https://www.na-tis.com/frenk-bey/ 
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Hasan Aksaygin The Thing, oil paint on wood, 210 x 105 cm, 2022 


